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money. The North did not fight the South because 
freedom of the negroes was sounder economy than 
slavery. True ! Economy may be on the side of right- 
eousness, but the appeal to a moral issue is infinitely 
greater in power than to an economic issue. 

And so, though sound, long-headed economy lies on 
the side of no export of arms, the people of the United 
States want a deeper reason. And that reason is forth- 
coming. Although the exportation of arms may be in 
accordance with international law, it is not in accord- 
ance with moral law. The United States must face the 
indictment that she enabled the war to be continued if 
she,. as a neutral, allows munitions of war to be sent to 
Europe. If we continue in our present way — if our 
capital becomes more and more invested in this field — 
inevitably "the American conscience will be seared, 
American eyes blinded, American influence for peace 
paralyzed, American judgment on the issues discredited, 
American neutrality a by-word, American prayers for 
peace a blasphemy." 

Leicester, Massachusetts. 



The Foundations of Permanent Peace. 

To the Editor of The Advocate op Peace: 

If we are ever to think profitably of the reorganization 
of the international public life, we must become indu- 
bitably conscious of what this reorganization involves. 
Within States almost every act of importance is either 
prohibited or sanctioned by the law. We have to notify 
every birth and burial and many infectious diseases; 
our children must attend school; the law presides over 
marriages and the execution of wills; aH larger trans- 
actions relating to houses, lands, shares, and other prop- 
erty assume reference to the law, which also watches in 
order that no one's good repute, health, person, and be- 
longings should be injured; which upholds the millions 
of lawful agreements and contracts concerned with em- 
ployment and trade, and which also protects all mate- 
rial and other inventions. In brief, a fine network em- 
bracing everything and entering into the minutest re- 
cesses of life — a social organism whose countless cells 
are co-ordinated by an elaborate system of laws — such 
is the picture which any highly civilized nation pre- 
sents. Conceive law abolished within any civilized 
country, and its civilization collapses like a house of 
cards. In a word, if we examine any highly civilized 
State, we find that the essential basis of its civiliza- 
tion — the center around which everything revolves, the 
most intimate expression of its being, that which guar- 
antees its security, order, and progress — is the law of 
the land. 

Granted that the above is a correct estimate of the 
facts, it follows of necessity that if armed anarchy is to 
be abolished internationally, and if international co- 
operation between peoples and individuals is to be truly 
encouraged, then the intercourse between nations must 
be regulated by law as is the intercourse within each 
civilized nation. The more carefully this matter is 
gone into, the more evident should become the rigid cor- 
relation between militarism and lawlessness, with their 
many attendant and inevitable evils — secrecy, suspicion, 
intrigue, undemocratic control of policv, competition in 
armaments, alliances, aggression, barbarism — and law 



and co-operation, with their countless benefits. Apply 
this test, and many of the current suggestions for in- 
suring international peace prove to be either sentimental 
or superficial, concerned with casual or unavoidable 
symptoms and not with the disease. Nationally law is 
absolutely indispensable to well-being and progress, and 
internationally this is equally the case. It is inconceiv- 
able that it should be otherwise. Nor is it permissible 
to argue that law is superfluous in international affairs, 
for a vast body of international law and hundreds of 
treaties, as well as all analogy from the mutual relations 
of towns and sub-States, emphatically indicate the con- 
trary, while the contention that the time is not yet ripe 
for an international civilization is rebutted by the con- 
sideration that the nations today are essentially inter- 
dependent and that no difficulty is experienced in form- 
ing cordial relations between previously estranged na- 
tions (e. g., England and France). 

We may now proceed. The existence of civilized law 
assumes a popularly elected legislature which freely dis- 
cusses difficulties that have arisen or might arise, as well 
as proposed humane legislation concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people as a whole. It assumes, secondly, 
judges who impartially, skilfully, and painstakingly sift 
the evidence for every alleged offense and sentence the 
guilty in strict accordance with the law and with the 
magnitude of the offense. It assumes, thirdly, police 
strategically stationed in every inhabited locality and 
whose main, but by no means exclusive, business it is 
to prevent offenses being committed and to arrest of- 
fenders, in rigid subordination to the letter and the 
spirit of the law and the orders of the judges. Fourthly 
and lastly, it assumes as the premier mode of punish- 
ment prisons in which offenders are detained for vary- 
ing periods, from one day to twenty years and longer, 
besides fines and damages which, if not paid, may be 
collected by the authorities, the withdrawal of privileges 
such as voting or borrowing money, and, in many coun- 
tries, the forfeiture of life if the offense be that of mur- 
der. Security, order, and progress are, on the contrary, 
scarcely promoted at all by uncivilized law. This type 
of law may be imposed on the people from above, does 
not imply free discussion, may favor certain classes of 
society at the expense of other classes, and be brutal. 
Its interpreters may be those who are neither impartial 
nor skilful or painstaking in sifting evidence, and who 
neither respect the law nor nicely adjust the punishment 
to the relative magnitude of the offense. This uncivil- 
ized law, furthermore, may be served by an arbitrary 
and callous police, and its penalties may be cruel and 
debasing. Anarchv and violence must hence be con- 
ceived as a natural product no less of uncivilized law 
than of lawlessness, and by law we accordingly mean 
here highly civilized law — that is, only civilized law 
may be regarded as constituting a proper basis for regu- 
lating international intercourse. 

In the light of this analysis we can properly valuate 
various proposals. For instance, even some peace soci- 
eties and pacifists are putting forward, as a counsel of 
despair, the scheme that some sort of irresponsible diplo- 
matic camarilla, call it by what name you will, shall 
watch over the conduct of nations and with its interna- 
tional T>olice intervene whenever necessary. This, as we 
have seen, would be the very antithesis of civilized law, 
and if its acceptance should lead to aggravating instead 
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of relieving the international situation, no one ought to 
be surprised, since it presupposes no proper legislature, 
no proper judges, no nroper police, for it is not the busi- 
ness of the police to punish, and no .graduated and hu- 
mane methods of punishment. Within the State this 
would spell anarchy, and between States it would ob- 
viously mean the same thing. 

Similarly with another proposal. A national court 
of law, to which no one need refer, whose decisions are 
understood not to be binding, and which is to have ex- 
cluded from its scope all serious matters, would be a 
ridiculous failure, and any international court not 
placed on the same footing as national courts are today 
must be likewise a fiasco. Let us hear no more of the 
impotence of The Hague Court, for it was not more im- 
potent than any national court would be if it had no 
greater powers conferred on it. We must, therefore, 
demand an authoritative international tribunal to which 
every serious dispute between nations must be submitted 
for final settlement and which knows no restrictions of 
vital interests and honor, restrictions which would inev- 
itably reduce every court to a farce, internationally as 
well as nationally. If a stable international basis is re- 
quired, we must consequently insist on the establishment 
of a fully authoritative international tribunal, presuma- 
bly with a court of appeal and a division for private in- 
ternational cases. The existence' of such a tribunal also 
involves, necessarily, total disarmament, for if individ- 
uals, towns, and provinces were allowed to arm them- 
selves, the legislature and the court might as well ad- 
journ sine die. Laws and armies mutually exclude each 
other, as water and oil do. The internal condition of 
every civilized countrv and the absolute refusal of States 
to compromise in the matter of armaments show that 
half measures are out of the questipn here. 

Again, if the law is to be authoritative it must be 
created or approved by a democratically elected legisla- 
ture. Yet there is no need to conjure up a Utopian par- 
liament which shall take the place of national parlia- 
ments. Strictly speaking, what is needed is a legisla- 
ture to discuss and legislate on international affairs, and 
this parliament, to begin with, may very well be re- 
stricted to providing a legal basis for treaties or con- 
tracts between States and to dealing with the preven- 
tion and settlement of disputes. Thus conceived, there 
should be no difficulty in instituting an international 
legislature appointed by and preferably drawn from the 
parliaments of the world. To clamor for more at the 
present moment is to lessen the chances of obtaining 
any legislature at all; to ask for less is to lay an un- 
stable foundation. Nor need we presuppose that this 
legislature will have to create an immense international 
code of laws, for such a code already exists and only 
requires adapting and developing. 

Furthermore, in regard to an international police, the 
difficulties are insuperable. A national police force is 
judiciously distributed to guard the lives of individuals 
and the safety of property, and, if need be, promptly to 
arrest offenders. Consequently the international police 
should be found along all the frontiers and in all places, 
principally the world s capitals, where foreign interests 
are involved. This scheme is evidently not only dan- 
gerous, in that countries would object to the omnipres- 
ence of the police as threatening their sovereignty, but 
meaningless, because a police could not arrest a country 
and lodge it in prison. If, on the other hand, we imag- 



ine the police concentrated in various localities, experi- 
ence teaches that such forces are liable to be swayed by 
one State or group of States. In any case, as. we have 
said, such a police really represents an army whose 
object is to wage war, not a body for regulating the in- 
ternational life according to civilized standards. 

Lastly, no civilized law is worthy that name if it does 
not possess a delicately graduated system of penalties 
free from cruelty. Now the common conception of an 
international police flagrantly violates this essential 
rule. Because one foreigner has been unfairly treated 
or a nation will not pay a trifling fine, war has to be de- 
clared and provinces devastated, just as if that country 
had been guilty of slaying myriads of innocent folk for 
racial or religious reasons. This argues a savage proce- 
dure, and it is not one which can secure order and prog- 
ress internationally. Whatever the penalty, it should 
be nicely adjusted to the gravity of the offense, and this 
an international army cannot do. 

"What, then, is to be the sanction of the law?" we 
may be asked. We reply: The analogue of the nation 
is not the mobile individual; it is the rooted village, 
town, and sub-State. These are never imprisoned, nor 
is war made on them. Almost invariably they obey the 
ruling of judges, and should there be serious diso- 
bedience, some privilege is temporarily withdrawn — -the 
right to vote or raise a loan, or a fine is inflicted. Thus 
a certain English county council, having failed to exe- 
cute a certain ministerial order, had £10,000 deducted 
from the amount it was to have received that year from 
the government. In other words, punishment interna- 
tionally must be through the graduated withdrawal of 
international privileges, and of such privileges there are 
many, e. g., post and telegraph, travel and residence 
abroad, commerce and protection of inventions, foreign 
investments and international commissions, consuls and 
ambassadors. In the very rare instance of a refusal to 
submit to the judgment of the court and a subsequent 
refusal after strong moral pressure had been applied, 
some penalty proportionate to the offense would be in- 
flicted without having recourse to physical force. Taking 
a normal case such as that of the English county coun- 
cil referred to, we need not suspect some sensational, 
melodramatic move, e. g., a complete boycott of a certain 
country or the cutting off of its trade or postal service 
with other nations. Rather would a transgression be 
phenomenally rare where justice could not be satisfied 
without a coup gravely affecting a nation as a whole, 
while care would be taken no doubt that the punishment 
should fall virtually on the offender alone. To organize 
such a system is surely not beyond the wit of man. 

The above study of what the reorganization of inter- 
national public relations implies should prove useful to 
all interested in this supremely important issue. It 
shows convincingly what can and what cannot insure 
international peace and co-operation, and exposes the 
futility of compromises and the inadequacy of nibbling 
at this or that effect of a deep-lying cause. Could not 
this view — the view that civilized law, as above defined, 
forms the indispensable precondition of international 
securitv, order, and nrogress. and that it involves a dem- 
ocratically appointed legislature, an authoritative tri- 
bunal, and a carefullv graduated system of penalties — 
constitute the basis of the propaganda of all groups and 
thinkers who desire that the terms, of settlement shall 
be terms indicative of permanent peace and not terms 
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which are bound to lead to further wars and perhaps to 
the downfall of our civilization ? 

G. Spillee, 
Secretary of the International 

Union of Ethical Societies. 



Fundamental Cause of War. 

By Dr. J. Ingram Bryan.* 

"There's na't so queer as folk." In this homely say- 
ing, so well known among all English-speaking peoples, 
lies the cause of every quarrel and bloody fray that has 
stained the history of man. There is no doubt that the 
brain of man, great and brilliant as have been its at- 
tainments and achievements, is still comparatively un- 
developed and imperfect — as yet in its infancy, in fact — 
hence the imperfection of human relationships. Car- 
lyle was something more than cynical when he declared 
that England was composed of forty millions of people, 
mostly fools. A similar sentiment and proportion ap- 
plies still to all mankind with a few individual excep- 
tions. 

Although the human mind has shown a marvelous 
advancement on the ancient days of horror — infanti- 
cide, fratricide, sayage orgies, clan wars, and civil 
strife — it is apparently not yet beyond the settlement of 
disputes by wholesale slaughter of men. The premium 
placed upon unintelligence is in some respects as popu- 
lar as .ever. And how could it well be otherwise ? The 
innocent infant mind is brought up on gollywogs and 
all sorts of hideous animal and human absurdities, which 
naturally retard the intelligence of adolescence. The 
nature of our amusements, sports, and recreations gen- 
erally has in modern times largely partaken of the in- 
anity of the Sunday illustrated supplement, and the 
natural result is the tango, dare-devil feats of rock- 
climbing and air-tricks, while our highest ideal of mar- 
tyrdom is to be frozen to death in the useless attempt 
to find what is at the poles. The greatest literary tri- 
umph of recent years has been Peter Pan; and, in 
poetry, an elaborate rime of a delirious sailor. People 
today have arrived at so unique a state of mental pro- 
ficiency that they will spend millions to send men to the 
new immortality of the Arctic regions and then turn to 
collecting other millions the world over to keep from 
starvation the families of the countless men killed in a 
war not of their own causing. Nations hesitate not to 
kill their subjects by the million, and subjects them- 
selves fear not to slay themselves and others in equally 
appalling numbers by vice, intemperance, disease, and 
innumerable other forms of folly. Surely no further 
evidence is needed to prove that the folly of war is the 
folly of despising intelligence. 

But in addition to the abundant evidence of unintelli- 
gence at our disposal, we have the further evidence of 
personal experience. Who is there among us that does 
not know the daily difficulty of trying to get on with 
people and keep on good terms with one's neighbor? 
How often our experience is that all we can say of 
others is that they are queer. How many there are 

* Dr. J. Ingram Bryan is a professor in the Meiji Univer- 
sity and the Imperial -Naval College at Tokyo. He is also 
editor of the Japan Magazine and a well-known contributor 
to leading British and American journals, besides being 
Japan correspondent of the London Morning Post and the 
New York Evening Post. 



everywhere who have had the experience of being intro- 
duced to persons who never afterwards recognized them ? 
In this alone there is seed sufficient for any war. In- 
deed, what an alarming proportion of so-called friend- 
ship is interested! And how readily the most inveterate 
enemy is turned into a friend for interested reasons — 
and with public approval ! The question of love and 
honesty does not appear to enter into the matter of 
many a human relationship. What is more, the public 
dislikes frankness and candor, and puts a premium on 
deceit. Do not these facts show beyond a doubt that 
the human mind has not yet reached that state where 
war is impossible? 

And it is just here that the peacemakers fall into a 
great mistake. Those engaged in that laudable cam- 
paign almost invariably appeal to reason — a wholly use- 
less procedure, seeing that war is never based on reason. 
The appeal to reason has no effect on persons responsible 
for war. Just as little use is it to appeal to sentiment 
and humanity, for cruelty and inanity usually go to- 
gether. And the danger is increased beyond measure 
when international disputes are left in the hands of a 
few. 

Though what has been said may appear to take a pes- 
simistic view of the situation, it is not intended to be 
so; for, think of the, changes for the better that had 
taken place during the last hundred years ! These have 
been nothing short of marvelous. A century ago the 
spirit of hate reigned between most of the nations of 
Europe, and even between the English-speaking peoples 
themselves. Today people have at least given up fight- 
ing among themselves, though the examples of Ulster 
and Mexico leave the hope somewhat uncertain ; but, on 
the whole, it can be said with truth that the cause of 
peace has made remarkable progress. Not least among 
the evidences of this is the decline of bigotry and perse- 
cution in religion. There is not the least doubt that the 
whole human race has advanced in this respect, and 
that this advance has been due largely to a more en- 
lightened moral and spiritual education. It is to edu- 
cation, therefore, that the world must look for the elim- 
ination of war. It has been by education that we have 
done away with civil strife, obliging all disputants to 
come to terms before the courts ; and by education, too, 
the nations will be brought to bring their international 
disputes before an international tribunal. But this 
means that more emphasis will have to be laid on the 
education of moral reason. We should begin with the 
children, and emphasize the training of social reason up 
to manhood and womanhood. Above all, we should 
cultivate the habit of welcoming reproof of nonsense. 
Nonsense may be amusing, but it ceases to be a diver- 
sion when, in the seats of the mighty, it plunges multi- 
tudes into blo'ody rum! 

Tokyo, Japan-, January, 1915. 



A Word of Cheer. 

Some Thoughts on the Present Crisis. 
By H. S. Perris, M. A* 

This winter has been a sad one for the workers for 
human progress. It is bitter to be laid low by a devas- 
tating illness at a time when so much good work was 

*Of London, England, . secretary of the British Peace Cen- 
tenary Committee, formerly secretary of the British Na- 
tional Peace Council, and author of "Pax Britannica." 



